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bout the Bernard van Leer Foundation 



The Bernard van Leer Fcundation 



is a private institution based . in 



The Netherlands. It was created in 



1949 [or broad humanitarian 



purposes and now concentrates its 



resources on support for early 



childhood care and development. 



The Foundation takes its name from 
Bernard van Leer, a Dutch indus- 
trialist who died in 1958 and gave 
the entire share capital of his 
worldwide enterprise for humanitarian 
purposes. The Foundation's income 
is derived from this enterprise - Royal 
Packaging Industries Van Leer - 
which is established in over 35 
countries and whose core business is 
the manufacture of packaging 
products. 

The Foundation's central objective is 
to improve opportunities for children 
up to the age of eight years who are 
living in disadvantaged circum- 
stances. Two main strategies are used 
to achieve this objective: 

* supporting the development of 
innovative field-based approaches 
in early childhood care and 
development; and 

* sharing relevant experience with as 
wide an audience as possible in 
order to influence policy and 
practice. 

This means that the Foundation both 
supports projects in the field and 
advocates for policies and practices 
that will create improved conditions 
for children. The Foundation's 
philosophy and activities are em- 
bedded in real life rather than in 
theory, they stem from the experience 
gained from supporting hundreds of 



projects around the world. 
The Foundation does not run any 
field- based projects itself. Instead, it 
offers support to organisations in the 
different countries. These organisations 
include government departments, 
local municipalities, academic institu- 
tions and non-governmental organi- 
sations. These local partners are 
responsible for all aspects of a project 
- development, management, training, 
implementation, ? valuation. They 
alsu contribute a proportion of the 
costs in te.tiis of both money and 
services. The projects focus on those 
children from birth to eight years of 
age who are least able to benefit from 
educational and developmental 
opportunities because of social and 
other forms of disadvantage. 

The Foundation has just one office in 
The Netherlands, where a staff of 50 
people are based. There are no other 
Foundation offices, nor are any 
Foundation employees based in the 
field. 

In accordance with its statutes, the 
Foundation gives preference in 
project support to countries in which 
Royal Packaging industries Van Leer 
is establ-jhed. At any one time, 
around 120 projects are being 
supported by the Foundation in 
approximately 45 countries around 
the world. These include industri- 
alised as well as developing < ntries. 
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c^t tKcir racist vulnerable when . 
f are very young. The first few years of life 
are the time that infantt most need our love, 
our care and our attention. These are also the 
years when we can influence them most. 
During the early years they develop rapidly - 
physically, emotionally, socially, intellec- 
tually - and if we do* not give them the 
attention they need, they will fail to flourish 
and will have problems in later years. 

It is through the next generation that a 
society transmits its values, its culture and its 
traditions and thus ensures its continued 
existence. The values, attitudes and 
characteristics that a child acquires during its 
** t '\6jst years will last throughout life. 

[ tte Ittjonc the^ftiny reasons whv the 
jffwfWc Fou; 





concentrates us 
tood care and 



3i^dpmei$/i^ believes 



that 





and international institutions. 



face 



for young 
work with the 
and who can 
their lives. This 
other family 



members, commumlics, organisations that 
' v, pfpWde services* TScal and national govern- 



* 'f.-uTJlC Foundation encourages approaches that: 
-Sip^dopt a holistic approach to children's 
^^T^acvelopment and tobk.at.all aspects of 



. pt ! emphasise the special role that parents 
live as a child's first educators'; and 

;^;v*vmobilise community support and build on 

, 

-,7v/ i community strengths in efforts to improve 
) children's environments and to make use 
of local, affordable and sustainable 



This public 
approaches and < 
believes that investiri 
care and development i 
of building a brighter, 
Foundation hopes that 
help policy makers and pro 
in their search for - realisti? 
affordable ways to enhance eafi 
care and development. 

The vanous approaches to ' early3$smhood 

interventions that are included here, we run 

by a variety of partner organisatiori^An the 

countries concerned: governments (national 

and local), non-governmental organisations, 

universities, community agencies. The 

approaches are given as examples, none or 

them are 'suggested as being 'right* or 'best'. 
•y 

They all/'build on local culture and local 
realities. Whether the experience described is 
from Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin America or 
North Amenca, there are many lessons that 
can be applied elsewhere. 

A key lesson or message that emerges 
everywhere is that there is an increasing 
urgency to act to improve opportunities for 
young children. More and more evidence 
mounts daily about the tra^c consequences 
of not providing adequate care and attention 
to children. Equally, there has never before 
been a time when so much is known about 
what children need to be able to develop 
• sO&essfully and when so much experience 
demonstrates that investing in early 
childhood care and development is effective 
today and for the future. 
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How children develop If learning begins at 
birth, ihild development begins at conception. 
Good maternal health and nutrition is the first 
u asu need lor healthy de\elomnent. From birth. 
habit's i an see. hear, taste, smell, feel pain and 
touch. llic\ display a wide lange ol emotional 
expulsions - toy, anger tear surprise, sadness 
and interest - from as early as one month of age 
in reaction to external eyents. Infants actively 
communicate with others from the very 
beginning. A/ffiougJi development continues 
throughout life, the development that takes place 
in the jirst months and years is the most 
lundamental. and the most nipuL that ociurs 
throughout our lives. What happens at one stage 
affects what happens in the future, either 
positi\elv or negatively. 

Child development occurs through interaction 
with people and things. Children are affected by 
andatfeel their sun oundings < hild de\eiopment 
follows certain patterns, but the development of 
an individual child is a unique experience. 
During the first vcar. infants master a whole 
range of motor skills. Awareness of the 




Children represent the future. 
Investing in children and iheir 
healthy development has benefits for 
society as a whole, for parents and 
families and, of course, for the 
children themselves. 

Today s changing world has led to 
pressuies thai affect children's 
development. Increased urbanisation, 
changing patterns of employment, 
and mass migration of peoples within 
and across national borders have all 
led to profound social changes in 
most countries. Traditional family 
structures are breaking down as a 
result, often leaving women as the 
head of households with a dual 
responsibility: having to bring up 
their children without much support, 
and having to earn the money to 
provide for basic necessities. All of 
this is set against a backdrop of 
global economic recession that places 
an additional burden on parents and 
children already coping with dis- 
advantage. 



As individual families and com- 
munities search for creative and 
effective approaches to provide the 
care and attention their children 
need, there are increasing pressures 
on governments to introduce measures 
that will support these efforts. 
Economic constraints mean that all 
concerned are looking for value for 
money. According to UNICEF> 
investing in early childhood pro- 
grammes is one way of having impact 
on a wide range of social issues: 'early 
childhood is a time of opportunity in 
which even small positive changes 
can generate long-term benefits'. 1 



Those benefits include: 

* a healthier population that is better 
educated, better trained, more able 
to obtain and keep productive 
employment; 

* less 'wastage* such as repetition and 
drop-out in the school system; 
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* lower delinquency rates; 

* and. ultimately, lower expenditure 
on welfare and social services. 

The primary responsibility for 
children s development lies with their 
parents and immediate family 
members. Parents are a child's first 
educators, first caregivers. Therefore 
any activities that aim to enhance 
early childhood care and develop- 
ment must start by supporting 
parents and building upon the efforts 
they make with their children. 

Similarly, communities play a crucial 
role in the development of the next 
generation. Activities that are rooted 
in the community and grow up from 
a base that is culturally, socially and 
economically appropriate will result 
in far-reaching benefits for the 
children and the communities. When 
community members are motivated 
10 tackle their own problems, they 
find solutions that enhance their own 
feeling of self-worth and they are 
motivated to take on new tasks. 

Increasingly, the international com- 
munity is recognising the value of 
investing in early childhood care and 
development (ECCD). The basic 
human right of children to survive 
and develop is enshrined in the 
United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, which was 
adopted in 1989. In September 1990, 
UNICEF convened a World Summit 
for Children which established a plan 
of action to protect children through 
ihc implementation of those and 
other rights. 1 



A key aspect of children's develop- 
ment is the right to education on the 
basis of equality of opportunity. The 
global community reaffirmed this 
right in -1990 at the World 
Conference on Education for All in 
Thailand. The need to provide 'basic 
education* to all children, youth and 
adults was highlighted. So too. was 
the recognition that learning begins 
at birth and that there was a need to 
expand programmes for early child- 
hood care and development. 1 




moxements that their bodies produce leads to 

understanding oj cause and effect. They learn 

simple concepts and [hen use these to acquire 

and understand more complex ideas during the 

first two years. Babies are naturally cunous and, 

in a supportive, sensitive and responsive 

environment in which they feel secure, they 

flourish. Through interactions with people, they 

begin to communicate veibally. By about the age 

of three, their language skills improve rapidly. 

Socially, children become aware of themselves as 

individuals and oj the people around them and 

7 

their relationships and roles. They are able to 
understand and display emotion. They have a 
reasonable knowledge and understanding of 
their immediate environment and learn to 
imitate the behaviour of others. 
Child development is multidimensional integral 
and occurs continually. It involves physical 
mental, emotional and social dimensions. These 
dimensions are inter-related: change in one both 
influences and is influenced by change in the 
others. 
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ECCD in Kenya Early childhood iare and 
development has been a component of go\emment 
police in Ken\u since independence in 1963. As pem 
of the national effort of self-help {harambee). pre- 
•t/hiciN .mi" planned una set up In iVittl 
umimiimrirs. Hir t.vpaiision p/prc-schools in rfu*jirs( 
.liCeit/cs fi'fliuwm; iiu/cpnu/nuY w cis ?KH matched bv 
the quahtv .»i <miers tirici tw/Kvioiccs f" i > i" the 
ihildren. In the /970s ci Sational Centre for Earlv 
Childhood Education c.Y.ACECEP was t sri it/) to 
unprou* '(hr (mining o/ people rhing in ike pre- 
school* and to upgrade the quality oj the pre-schools. 
A network o) District Centres for Early Childhood 
Education (DICECE) supports these activities .n the 



8 disuuts through a series of course*, trainers and 
teachers learn to- 

apptci nite the importance ot learning and plav 
materials in the development of young children: 
design and use materials to stimulate various 
aspects oj child growth and development: 
r detect anv children with special needs and take 

appropriate action to assist them: and 
* take a lead in raising awareness among parents 
and the community about the need to stimulate 
uuidicn s dt\eiopment. 
Over the wars, involvement of the parents and 
t ommunuics has increased and broadened. Erom 
initial instances where parents and tommumties 
constructed preschool facilities and paid for the staff. 




T falhk \t I^-tln^ to come put boldly to insist thafohlildreri should be 
placed at tha centre sta^e in ail development thinking^!"; 
Muhammad Yunus, Founder and President of the Grameen Bank, Bangladesh 
UNICEF, The State of the World's Children 1993,' tixford and New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1992, p. 15 ■ ; . _ ;,- ( j^:j.;ws»; 1 ,-'"«..'■// 



A ch lid's fi rst yea rs a re vi tally 
important. During this time, a child's 
expectations and attitudes are formed. 
Physical growth is rapid and the 
growth of the brain during the first 
two years of life is unmatched by any 
other developments that occur during 
the life span. Within the first three 
years, infants learn the basics of 
human behaviour. By the age of 
three, a child's character and 
personality are formed - not yet 
immutably, but almost so. Many of 
the social and moral values that will 
guide them through the rest of their 
lives have been transmitted. 

Children are active learners. They 
construct their own knowledge and 
understanding of the world through 
repeated interactions with people and 
with materials in their environment. 
The more stimulating their environ- 
ment and the more opportunities 
they have to explore, to question, to 
experiment, to play and to symbolise, 
the better prepared they are for later 
life. 



In addition to proper nutrition, 
physical health care and hygiene, a 
child needs an 4ntimate interactive 
relationship with one or mere 
caregivers who can guide her or him 
to participate in the shared system of 
skills, knowledge, needs and values 
which constitutes a culture. Unless 
these psycho-social needs are catered 
for, the consequence may be an 
increasing number of children, 
youths and adults incapable of 
participation in the social order of a 
society, or who feel no need for it. 4 
When children receive too little 
attention, they believe that what they 
do does not matter and they soon 
stop trying. 

Research into early childhood 
development shows the need to value 
young children and interact with 
them in 'real 1 ways - person to 
person, in the context of meaningful 
activities. 1 Approaches being tried r.i 
Kenya (see left) have recognised the 
importance of building links between 
learning that takes place outside the 
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home and learning that can lake 
place in the home. The value of 
strengthening the ability of parents 10 
provide learning and development 
stimulation for ihetr children in a 
holistic manner has been recognised. 
This example also highlights the role 
of play in helping children develop 
and focuses on an approach to 
development that allows for an 
unfolding of children's potential, an 
opportunity for children to learn by 
discovery rather than by ihe 
imposition of knowledge. The 
importance of appropnate training 
approaches for parents and early 
childhood workers is also high- 
lighted. Training often focuses on the 
transmission of knowledge. More 
important is the need to put across a 
methodology or the understanding of 
the developmental benefits of 
different activities. 

According 10 Stephen Ngaruiya. a 
lecturer in curriculum education at 
the National Centre for Early 
Childhood Education in Kenya, some 
universalities exist in early childhood 
development, no matter what the 
cultural background. One of these is 
learning by participating and from 
experiences. At a simple level, 
something like toy making with 



parents and children and the use of 
toys m helping children to develop 
can be used almost anywhere in the 
world, but the local culture deter- 
mines what is made, how it is made 
and how it is used, says Mr Ngaruiya. 
Given the right opportunities and the 
right learning environment, children 
will develop in similar ways whateve v 
their background. Culture may affect, 
and sometimes even determine, the 
topics, methodologies and techniques 
we use. but there is an underlying 
universality. As long as we always 
keep in mind that everything we do is 
concerned with the development of 
the whole child, we are all doing the 
same sorts of things for the same 
sorts of reasons.' 6 



Sonne* ECCD in Ken\a: 
extracted from A case sihcJv of district c emirs for earl\ t'hilcJJtt'tftJ 
education in Kenya f>v Amir VV Nienga, MF.. V<iiwI>i Paper prepared 
jor the South and East African Seminar on t'oHabotatm^ toi 
F.dut ational Change \n nati'fonnal ttiisu f.<lt<uuu>n' ix^imsnJ l»\ i/ir 
International Institute hi Fcliicctiu'Mcif Planning in Januatv h ,( >J; and 
fnwi the papcts f>\ .Amu* Sienna ami I hzaheth Kuniciu. pi:sented at the 
International Seminar on ( JtiM-i.»-' I' Ad and the Unmifi and 
Development 0} Youti^ChiUhen. m Kenya m leported 111 
Carnegie. R ana Hawes, h (eds), Child-to-child and the 
Growth and Development of Young Children 
London. Child-to-CMd Trust. 1990 



they now participate in the production of materials, 
lor example, .n 1 urriculum development, a 
participatory approach is used whereby trainers. 
(icirnus and local communities are invohed. T miners 
meet parents and community members individually or' 
111 *;rf)i(ps to collect folklore materials atones, 
riddles, poems, panics, plays) 'which are later edited 
and rcpioduccd. This methodology has cutout ae^cd 
the tapping of a\ailable human and plnsual 
icsourccs and enhanced the development 01 iontnlence 
and a sense of achievement and satisfaction in the 
parents and local communities because they feel that 
they have contributed to their children s learning. 
Liven older thildren are becoming involved. In all the 
DlCT.CCs, workshops are held to i'titviuci£<- jvinum 9 
school children to make toys and learning materials 
and then to pla\ with them with the sounder ihihhen. 
The ensuing child*lo~child interaction is benejuial for 
both the older and younger children. In a further 
development, some preschool s are now being used as 
a base for outreach activities with families of children 
who do not attend Ivauisi* of 
their age or other reasons. 
Particular attention is paid to 
health and nutrition issues as 
well as ways in which parents 
and other family memheis can 
enhance the development <»/ 
\oung children. 
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Perceptions of intelligence Definitions of 
what lomyrises intelligence tan \ ary 
lonsiderably across cultures. I'or example, a 
icceni icview revcats i)\ai small-stale 
Agricultural African communities identity 
toopcmium as a key aspect of intelligence. In the 
l\or\ Coast, intelligent children ate those who 
exhibit a 'readiness to uurv out tasks in the 
service of the family and the lonvnunitx': in 
rural areas in Ghana, intelligence was 
associated w if h being friendly happy and 
honourable. 

In the i SA. studies have also lound different 
theories of intelligence among different groups: 
Filipino and Vietnamese parents dejined 
intelligence as working hard to achieve goals: for 
Hispanic parents, to be social was an important 
part of being intelligent: while, bx contrast. 
,\nglo~:\mciuan parents gave mote weight to 
cogmthe abilities. Each of these conceptions, 
stored in the cultural 'tool kit\ will be associated 
with parents behaviour towards ihildrcn in 



We do not have to rely only on our 
instincts to know that parents are 
important for their children's future: 
there is a wide body of evidence that 
points to ,the beliefs and behaviour cf 
parents as mediators who have a 
fundamental influence on their 
children's developmental oppor- 
tunities. 

Children who are disadvantaged live 
in environments that limit their 
developmental opportunities because 
of lack of resources, discrimination, 
violence and other reasons. Parents 
and caregivers of young children can 
mediate the effects of poor environ- 
ments and can diminish some of the 
negative influences. 

The mediating role of parents is 
exercised through both parental 
beliefs and parental behaviour towards 



children. Beliefs about what children 
should or should not be are part of a 
cultural 'tool kit' which parents draw 
on to respond to specific situations. 
Children crying, asking questions, 
children who have lost their 
appetites, children who are sick, or 
are doing well or badly in school, are 
everyday life situations which need 
specific responses from parents. 
Responses to children's school 
performance, for example, is related 
to parents' conceptions of intelligence 
(see left). 

Research has identified some specific 
variables related to parental behaviour. 
For example, there is convincing 
evidence of a higher incidence of 
psychological distress among people 
suffering from economic hardship 7 
which is correlated to caregivers' 
coercive behaviour towards children. 




Tfw inattention to children by our society poses a grafter threat fa our 
safety, harmony and productivity than any exterfialer*rtig£ ■ ' % 

Mtfien Wright Edelman/ *>resid*it ChHoWs Deferi*$fy^<> * i *f & r V J 
UNICEF, The State of the World's Children 1991. Oxford'and New YohV . 
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and lack of attention and emotional 
support.' 1 As an effect t of economic 
hardship, women with children have 
to develop survival strategies such as 
generating additional income and 
cutbacks in expenditures related to 
their personal well-being. Mothers' 
irritability, conflicts with partners, 
and discussions of financial problems 
with their children are observed 
behaviour with negative effects on 
children's development. * The burden 
of poverty or other disadvantages on 
children may be increased by the 
deterioration of the marital bond, 
single parenthood and lack of a 
support network for single parents 
which may result in greater levels of 
anxiety and depression 10 for women. 



relation to school performance and will set the 
parameters for what is right or wrong, good or 
bad. proper or improper These differing views 
lead to varying attitudes towards children's 
learning, to teaching methods and to types of 
instruction, and they ultimately have an impact 
on children* education. For example, one study 
found that Anglo- American mothers did not see 
themselves as teachers and expected schools to 
take the responsibility for teaching. In contrast. 
Mexican-American mothers accepted responsibility 



Sources Perceptions of intdli&cmc: for teaching and preparing 

Oku^ahi. L & Sternberg, R.. 'Parental beliefs ami i InUren \ m /»<><>/ 

Pcrjotmam cm i i i /■ t i 

Child Development. Vol 64. 1993. pp. 33-56. Coil. C T G . '««'" children joy school. 
DeveiODmental outcome of minority infants, a orocess-onentea 
look into our beginnings' in Child Development, Vol 6K 1990. 

pp. 270-289 



situations of cultural conflict where 
children have to adjust to a host 
culture. Parents who encourage and 
reinforce their own culture and 
traditions in their children will also 
assist them to relate more effectively 
to a new culture. Biculturalism may 
benefit children's performance in that 
u enables them to function success- 
fully in more than one context. 
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Namibia: Be born and you shall be 
attended The education of a Ju/'hoan begins at 
b\nh with a simultaneous intensity, case and 
sweetness. From her first moments, baby Khoba 
was \\ churned into a partnership with a society 
and a mother whose presence, attention and care 
focused on her baby's needs. The first few days. 
Khoba lould be found nestled next to her 
mothers body, near her /'raise the warm hollow 
of her arm. or just against her back. Older 
children and adults came to see, to wehomc this 
tiny new Ju/'hoan. By the end of her first week. 
Khoba could be found near the breast of various 
grandmothers. By the end of her second week, 
she tame on old =.\isa's hi east and sat with us at 
■ >ui school. I have ne\er heard her civ ... she 
seemed enveloped in a cocoon, a halo, of warmth 
and responsiveness. It would seem that a babys 
first lesson is Yrv and you shall be heard* ... or 
perhaps, rvn deeper and more basic, be born 
and you shall be attended'. Tor her needs seemed 
■:nown jmi icsnonaed :.». 
often before she voiced them 
herself. 



Because parental attitudes and be- 
haviour are so important, the 
challenge for policy makers and 
programme planners is to find ways 
to enhance the quality of the 
interactions that affect children in the 
very early years. This means a focus 
on the home and on parents, building 
on and strengthening the natural 
routines and practices that have 
evolved over the years. In Namibia, 
for example, a warm welcome awaits 
a new baby (see left) to ensure that 
she is made to feel safe, secure and 
loved. Parents, other family members 
and friends from the community are 
all interested in the new child and 
want to play a part in her develop- 
ment. 



One approach that is increasingly 
being taken is targetting children and 
adolescents before they become 
parents, Child-to-Child activities 
build on traditional ways in which 
children have always helped one 
another and contributed to spreading 
ideas. Current approaches seek to 
empower children with new know- 
ledge, to protect their rights, and also 
emphasise their responsibilities. 
Millions of children around the world 
are now involved in Child-to-Child 
activities, spreading health messages 
and good health practices to other 
children, their families, and their 
communities. An increasing number 
of Child-to-Child programmes are 
incorporating child development 




Source \annbia: He born and vou shall be attended: 
ftoin an informal fvognrss n-pott b\ Slclissa llahh't, l.ath Childhood 
I dm at 01. \imn/>i<i 
Reproduced bv kind permission of the Nvae Nvae Development 
foundation 
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messages in their work, thus 
influencing present and future 
generations. 

Targeting teenagers can have a 
number of effects both now and in 
the future. By helping adolescents 
understand how their own bodies 
work, and the responsibilities of 
paren\\ood, unwanted teenage preg- 
nancies can be reduced (see page 14). 
At the same time, the teenagers are 
acquiring skills and understanding 
that will stand them in good stead 
when they do. eventually, become 
parents. 

Globally, UNESCO reports that ,there 
have been increasing attempts to help 
prepare parents for their role as the 
first educators of their children. This 
is recognised in many countries as an 
excellent strategy in helping to 
reinforce parents confidence, to 
increase their knowledge of child 
development and to improve their 
child rearing practices.' 2 

In rural Appalachia, in the USA. the 
Maternal and Infant Health Outreach 
Worker (MIHOW) programme (see 
page 16) has enlisted grassroots 
service or advocacy organisations, 
clinics or child care centres to recruit 
local women to act as advocates and 
educators After training, they then 
recruit and supervise local mothers to 
act as natural helpers. These women 
visit low- income, high-risk pregnant 
women at home, before and after 
childbirth, helping them use available 
services and improve their parenting 
skills. 




'A ^child's experiences in the first months and years of life determine whether he or she will 
enter school eager to learn or not. By school age, family and caregivers have already 
prepared the child for success or failure. The community has already helped or hindered the 
family's capacity to nurture the child's development' • 

OrT Barry Brazelton, Children's Hospital Medical Center, Boston, USA. 

Heart Start, Arlington, VA, Zero to Three, National Center for Clinical Infant Frograms. 1992 



hi three European countries home 
visiting programmes have been 
developed that aim to support and 
empower parents. In the UK, where 
the concept was first attempted, 
public health nurses (health visitors) 
who regularly called on mothers with 
a newborn child were given extra 
training to help them focus on child 
development issues and to enable 
them to encourage parents to become 
aware of their own potential for self- 
help. In Ireland, the idea was 
modified, and experienced mothers 
were recruited and trained to do 
home visits. These community 
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Targetting tomorrow's parents 

A programme in Jamaica thai supports teenage 
mothers and their children attempted to involve 
the fathers of the children, initially with little 
success. Project leader Joyce jarrett says that 
Experience has shown that the bottom line to the 
problem is ignorance. Men perceive sperm 
production as constituting their only role. They 
have never been given basic information on what 
a fathers responsibilities are. Child rearing 
practices have mirrored this lack of information; 
there is as yet no clear cut path for bringing up 
todays boys/ Eventually, the programme tried a 
different approach and now runs courses for 
adolescent boys and girls in secondary schools 
which tomprise family life education, parenting 
skills, and personal development. Early results 
indicate a dramatic reduction in pregnancies 
among teenage schoolgirls. 
On another Caribbean island - Trinidad - a 
parenting programme is pan of a holistic 
.\cJolt\smit Development Programme (ADP). 
Teenagers who apply to join one of the 
vocational skills training courses run by 
SERVOL are only permitted to participate after 
successful completion of the ADP. The parenting 




mothers', like the natural helpers in 
Appalachia, have been warmly 
welcomed by the parents being 
visited. 11 And the idea has continued 
to spread: in The Netherlands, 
mothers have been trained as 
voluntary home visitors to first-time 
mothers and their children. 

Home visiting is also one element 
being used to encourage language 
development and cultural awareness 
among families in New Zealand who 
originate from the Pacific Islands (see 
page 18). A key aspect of this 
approach is the extensive interaction 
between children and parents or 
other family members. 

The essential element that charac- 
terises these examples from the USA, 
Europe and New Zealand is that 
parents are being visited by their 
peers. Women from the same 
community, with similar backgrounds 
and experiences, arc sharing what 
they know in an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and understanding. The 
importance of this peer-to-peer 
support and interaction cannot be 
over-emphasised in that it mimics 



traditional methods of passing on 
knowledge, methods that are rapidly 
disappearing in today's world. When 
such interactions arc part of a well- 
planned programme that includes 
training, support, supervision and 
relevant materials, they can achieve 
benefits for all concerned that are not 
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possible through bureaucratically 
organised welfare services* 

Peer-to-peer interactions can benefit 
all parents. They are especially useful 
in reaching the isolated, alienated, 
insecure or passive parent: the young 
mother at home alone with a new 
baby; the harassed parent coping 
with difficulty with a number of 
small children born in quick 
succession; the parent of the handi- 
capped child; the recent immigrant 
unfamiliar with the demands of the 
new society; the disadvantaged family 
overwhelmed by a multitude of 
problems; and those in whom 
fatalistic acceptance of their lot has 
dulled the very perception of their 
own needs and capabilities. 14 

The involvement of parents in 
facilities for their children outside the 



home is also a critical factor in their 
success. In Sweden, the National 
Board of Health and Welfare - which 
is responsible for all day care services 
in the public sector - says that a pre- 
requisite of good quality day care is 
the need for close relationships 
between parents and the day care 
facility. It says that there needs to be 
a sense of trust between the parents 
and the day care providers and that 
the parents need to feel that they are 
involved in and are able to influence 
the activities of the day care centre. 15 



programme includes basic hygiene and biology, 
reproduction, and child development. The groups 
are mixed and one aim is to show boys that they 
are responsible in sexual relationships: that the 
Issues under discussion are not matters which 
concern only women. Marilyn Stollmeyer, who 
teaches the parenting programme, explains that 
the adolecents work with young children: % \Ve 
take a six month old and a two year old and the 
trainees amuse them - the 



Sources Targetting tomorrow's parents: competition IS tO see who 
Jarreit.J. 'Jamaica: young men are becoming responsible fathers' m 
Bernard van Leer Foundation Newsletter, 
No. 65, Jan. 1992, p. 4. and Cohen, R. Shaping tomorrow, 
the Servol programmes in Trinidad and Tobago 

The Hague, Bernard van Leer Foundation. 1991 most. We want them to 



can stimulate the children 




understand how much 
responsibility you have with a baby. We try to 
deter them jrom teenage births and hope they 
realise that when the time comes to have children 
there is so much to look forward to. 1 
Such programmes are not confined to the 
Caribbean. In the Netherlands, links are forged 
between secondary schools and day care centres: 
the experiences of the adolescents in the centres 
are reinforced by classes in school. In New York 
City, which has a I gn rate of teenage pregnancy, 
special curricula have been developed for use in 
high schools. 
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Language nests in New Zealand Some 
three per tern of the population of Sew Zealand 
are people from the Pacific Island nations of 
wmoa. the t ook Islands. Sine. Tonga, the 
Jokelau islands and Fiji. A project - Anau Aho 
Pasuika [Family education in the Pacific way) 
works io counter problems of isolation and 
cultural conflict by encouraging families to pass 
on their own language' and traditions to young 
child - en . 

One strategy used is that of 'language nests 
which bring together infants, toddlers and young 
children up to five years of age with mothers, 
aunts, grandmothers and a \yone else jrom the 
community who is interested in helping out. The 
children absorb their mother tongue through 
play, by repeating rhythmic sounds, by singing 
songs and by hearing and participating in 
normal conversation. Another strategy is a home 
\isiting component that reinforces the activities 
in the language nest. Mothers are helped to find 
wavs to interact with their children in both the 
mother tongue and English. The director of the 
programme* Poko Morgan, a Cook Islander. 
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&Vjjir olds who have health workers, jajferatives,- Jflau: ^ 

jn/scnboling. A parallel. £fftcials, schools . . anda^tcr ~ 
irntqf , a similar ~ "* — 
amponent^JUl the 
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for ^ 

women operate, s upp W pn ifed chance; a regard 

subsidised: loins fronr -J^ihouting what is right for 

respect for their 
own choices^ faitlu 
miry . people joining wit! 
le - solutions to thek shared 
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.. , ,^ 'Play is an Indispensable activity 
fn the chikt's development' * s 
6* Iwfsjj- Rachel Carnegie* and Hugh 
Hawes. Chifcko^foW Trust \ 
- - ^ CWW-tochikJ and the Growth and 
, Dtvek)pment Cot young -ChMdrea 
tiZ3Sfi& Condon, Wikkd^ld Trust ^»0; , . 
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says % 7he need to facilitate the 

Source Language nests in New Zealand: 
New Zealand: the silence can be frightening development of a child's verbal skills 
trnard vai Uaarfto undatfon Newsletter, 
L M «i pp 8-10 

jj^l in the home begins when the mother 

holds her in her arms, talks and coos 

to her, and sings, chants and tells stories. Little 

children need to be surrounded by language/ 
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Portugal: learning is everywhere Schools' 
in rural areas of Portugal tend to be small and 
have few tesources. In an attempt to eombat high 
dropout and failure rates, Escolas Isoladas (the 
Isolated Schools project ) encourages com- 
munities to collaborate in the education of 
itiiidicn. \n\ and till local Miiiiru\s aic 
a\ailable for learning, irrespective of whether 

they are officially educational or not. This can 

Researchers have mainly focused on 
mean that lessons are held in homes, fields. long-term outcomes as the justification 

for intervention in the early years. In 
bams, and similar unlikely locations; and that tne for example, school 

performance was usually assessed in 
grandparents, farmers, local business people and it]Mm tQ lQ scores „ So ^ there is 
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other community members may act as educators, 
or as important sources of information. 
Sometimes a number oj schools and communities 



little evidence that early intervention 
has a sustainable impact on children's 
IQ rates. Recent research indicates 
that it is in the areas of personality 
development and motivation (self 
esteem) that more permanent long 



get together to organise 'A different day*. This term effects can be found. These are 

reflected in outcomes such as less 

includes a full programme of educational events, expenditure on special education, less 

drug addiction, lower delinquency 

sports and recreational activities. Equipment is rates< higher incomes, less use of 

welfare services. 20 

made bx children, teachers and local people 

But children should be considered in 
working together. Later a community picnic is ^ own ^ ms mtm$ being 

concerned with their overall develop- 
ment: thus short term outcomes are 



held, with the food made by the children under 
instruction from mothers 
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Source Portugal: learning is everywhere: 
ana gt anamotners, ana {n Bernard van Leer Foun dation Newsletter, 

No 70. April 1993, pp. 10-11 

drinks donated hv load — 



as important as long-term outcomes. 
While ECCD interventions may lay 
the foundation for later success in 
school, it is important that they also 
offer a comprehensive approach to 
children's development. They need to 
address not only children's cognitive 
development, but also their social 
behaviours and values, 21 and their 
health and nutrition." The beneficial 
effect on school performance is the 
easiest to measure, but it is only one 
outcome. Better social skills, greater 
competence, and a tendency to 
interact more with others all lead to 
attitudes and behaviours that will 
make an important contribution to 
society in later life. Where health and 
nutritional status are also monitored 
and improved, the benefits will 
manifest in terms of a healthier 
population, better able to work 
productively and less likely to be a 
regular drain on the resources of the 
health care or state welfare systems. 

Children's progress in school is 
commonly used as an indicator of 
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interventions 



how ihey will get on in society. Yet 
large numbers of children who enter 
primary school do not stay long 
enough 10 acquire literacy and other 
basic skills. In developing countries, 
about one in every three children 
drop out before completing the 
fourth grade of primary school." The 
consequences for society as a whole 
of school repetition and dropout is a 
population that is poorly educated 
and that is more likely to have 
difficulty finding adequate employ- 
ment. As a result, people will lack the 
resources to maintain proper nutrition 
and health, and the intergenerational 
perpetuation of failure and poverty 
will take root. 

This particularly affects girls who 
often have fewer opportunities when 
it comes to education. This is one of 
the most costly mistakes that any 



society can make. The World Bank 
points out that investing in 
education, especially for girls, is one 
of the best long-term strategies to 
improve people 3 health. Studies have 
found that, because mothers play a 
dominant role in the care of young 
children, each additional year of 
maternal schooling contributes to an 
average seven to nine per cent decline 
in infant mortality. Educated mothers 
adopt better household management 
and child care practices which 
improve children's health and 
development, improvements that 
persist through time and in different 
socio-economic settings." 

Increasingly too, evidence is emerg- 
ing in many settings to show that 
investing in early childhood inter- 
ventions can have a positive benefit 
on children's school performance and 



farmers. Bicycles* horse-drawn carts and vans 
are willing!}* lent to solve the inevitable 
transport problems. Preparations for such a day 
occupy many people in a great deal of work, and 
ihe day itself involves everyone from the very 
voungest to the most cldcrlv. And it is all in the 
name of education. 
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Israel: the community as partner in its 
own social progress flu* f.iiM ferusaiem 
proictl has been running early childhood and 
xommunn\ programmes among the \rab 
population of the Old (.in since N79. 7lu\si* 
.m/iu/r i t/uu-/uisai tffui lu»M!r-iuiSi\/ aitwities 
timed iU infants and \oung ihildrcn and their 
mothcis. older siblings, fathers and grand- 
patents. I'he project developed us own training 
piogiamme for women horn the commuity who 
then worked as para-professionals in all of the 
project's aitivities. Mohammed llai-Yahia. in a 
study of para-professionals, examined the 
nUioiudc behind the naming and emploxment of 
indigenous para-pwfcssionais. i le made the 
/t>lfim-iii£ points: 

' Reciuument and training of women from the 
target population as para-professional woikers 
transfers them from one side of the societal fence 
to the other from being passwe and dependent 
recipients of assistance, who haye internalised 
society's negatiye \iew> of them, to active 
members of the community able to gi\c to others, 
and t onsequcntly, able to take pride in 

BEST C 



^ v ;)< of participants in a pre-school 
^ ^BBBK^ ^ ^.{^ogramme in Ireland found that the 
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■'" thai' such * ipiifir inf -SBBflpBifrBWcfc for 
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wSHiKbi^^ comt from' programmes IK^B ririK ^ 

ttratm^^ Colombia, Haiti, India andT T1ia£; 



land ' 19 

s<ayjr^Mn school longer^ and being 



man. 



to find emrjloyT^cntupon These interventions did not seek to ' . 
leaving scttooV.* LbngHerm follow up increase ^pWldreh's IQ scores, they 






were holistic proifrrairime* ~ 

7- * ■ t 

addressed children as part: 1 / " 
environments. The > results 
seen in terms of well-ad} 
beirigs who are self-coi 
motivated to leany 
^> panicipants. tit^ 

Colombia, forr^zi 
«:yiUdhdod,/ptoi 



Ipjsfimg village that 
lSpS^ seeing the results 
;. ! tf#the first children to 



looI are reaching 
school career. More c 1 




of a commi 
ETildren makes it easiei 
that change in other an 
fieir health, sanitation, e 
are employment opportunities 



completing primary and secondary recreation facilities is 
\ : school than ever before, the children Ccmmunity-based child d 
!: ; li^^lr^ctilate and care about programmes can be a spri 



^ytoap^pving, their community, and the community development. 
; V- local" community action committee 



.^^■^Ikited ' by the Unngprsity-run 
y^^^ramme (see page 24). 

2i'$*JlS& benefits of ECCD programmes 

■mm . 



; fcken over the activities originally 



Source /sraei: the comi 
Haj-Yahia. M.Adi 
in the project. J 
Education project 




themselves. The feeling of 'J don't have enough 
strength to give o/ myself is replaced by that oj 
Tm capable. I can give to others'. 

* Generally, professional workers belong to the 
stronger class of society and their clients to the 
weaker. Employment of women from a similar 
socio-cultural and demographic background 

(S§yi bridges this gap, provides a role model for the 
more passive and apathetic, and initiates a 
process oj change in self-image and self-identity 

* Indigenous workers who share the life-style, 
values, traditions and mentality of their 'clients' 
can often understand the latter's problems and 
build a relationship of empathy and tnist. This 

in turn enables them to 

n its own social progress: 

ut the para-prof essionah assumc (he T0 \ e 0 f 
iity and Early Childhood J 
iry Centre, March 1984 

'significant other' within the 
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^Parent in Tdnlb^i'Qi^^^irrJcphen, R. Shaping Jomorrow* ^Sja0Uft' > 



, Bernard van lleer Fourxjafcqrt, i §91 \ pi 55 
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community rather than outside it. 

* Employing indigenous workers casts the 

community in the role of partner in its own 

social progress; it reinforces the community's 

perception of itself as able to improve its own 

situation. 
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Colombia: a process of change In the 

i osta Atlantua legion of Colombia a private 
university - I ni-versidad del Sane - initialed an 
■\rr/\ ihildhi)od nrosziammc ; m flu* miki/I iin</ 
? ni/nn t'» is/u't/ /Is/iini; vil/titfr of la Pla\a in / 1 >7 7. 

niivj pom an existing out :nider-used pre- 
*thooi a wide umge o\ earl\ ihildhood and 
iOiwnunuy activities were set in nuHmn. In 
l l, S0. \m(Ik*w ( heil cv \poke 10 members .>/ the 
t ()mmiini[\. 

n.i//crn^ with tonic oj die ifiiMirrt jiani the iirsi 
"roup to leave the preschool in l l )7$. it became 
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24 indi ln{% ) think the piogiamme has had 

a\ »»nrni ( f. r /|fv -./est rrN'tf of the i l umgc> 
he\ had experienced a^ Naming how to 
t ommunicaie belter. Their willingness lo talk 
about their school activities. e\ents m the lijc oj 
the iommunit\\ and the ease with which they 
were able to articulate ideas to improve 
iominunit) life and build then own Inline plans 
■ in a . rill :»hihuni»M wai . . •. haa Uet^iid .v 
think about the society in which thev lived and 
had learned to care about improving it. And 
because thev had been though the process, when 
the younger ihildrcn come home, their older 



A key determinant of how beneficial 
an early childhood programme can 
be, is its quality. Research from five 
countries underscores the importance 
of the quality of child care as a 
mediating factor affecting child 
development, whether the care is 
provided inside or outside the home. 

Quality does not necessarily mean 
expensive interventions. Quality of 
care has to be defined in terms of 
experiences which foster children's 
development and well-being. Research 
on child development has identified 
some of those factors: adult-child inter- 
action, peer interaction, interpersonal 
relationships, activities fostering 
learning and development, healthy 
and safe conditions and emotional 
climate or happiness." 



Research from Sweden highlights the 
quality of care in the home as the 
most influential determinant of 
children's development. 12 Research 
from France indicates that young 
children are 'very sensitive to the 
quality of the environment' around 
them. The more stimulated children 
were by a ' positively oriented 
caretaker, the more interest they 
show in people and things in the 
outside world and the more vivid 
their reactions, in emotional terms, to 
daily events. In contrast, children 
who received little stimulation with 
little affection from the caregiver 
tended r.o be quieter and this 
passivity was accompanied with 
slower social and psycho-motor 
development. 13 




The communities, the children, the mothers, the families, together we 
have created a new way of thinking, a new way of living and of resolving 
our problems, problems that are of very great urgency. Problems that can 
wait no longer.' 

Jose Amar Amar, psychologist, Universidad del Norte, Colombia 
Comment made in a documentary made for British television, The Power to 
Change, about an innovative approach to providing pre-school care and 
encouraging community development. 
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Available longitudinal studies" claim 
that pre-schools, when they are of 
high quality, have a significant effect 
on children compared to those who 
did not attend pre-school. However, 
merely providing pre -schools, let 
alone assuring 'high quality', is 
expensive and Beyond the reach of 
most developing countries and 
disadvantaged communities. The 
Bernard van Leer Foundation does 
not see pre-schools as the only ap- 
proach to early childhood pro- 
grammes: because we believe that 
communities must be involved in the 
development of their youngest 
members, we encourage and support 
approaches that enhance active 
community participation. 

c 

This implies training local people as 
para-professionals; working with 
families to support and improve the 
quality of their interactions with 
children: and involving community 
organisations in the improvement of 
the local environment in order to 
ensure appropriate settings for the 
overall healthy development of their 
young children. 

The Foundation believes that the 
involvement of parents and com 



siblings can help them in 

Source: Columbia; a process oj change 

Chetlcv. A. The Power to Change. . . . . 

The experience of the Costa Atlantica project in Colombia u ' catn ' c P l <V and '«*P ihe 

(1977-1989). 

The Hague. Bernard van Leer Foundation. 1 990 developmental process " going 

at home. The fact that more 
and more children arc going on to complete 
• primary and secondary school is itself an 
indicator of the change occurring in La Play a. 
The president of the Communal Action 
Committee said that there was a great civic 
spirit: The project was the seed and the 
community continued to nurture the development 
of that seed. And the community is now in 
charge of that w hich was planted by the project*. 25 
For example, between 1977 and 1980 over 850 
people attended courses arranged by the 
Committee in topics as varied as first aid. 
nutrition, family relations, sex education, 
carpentry, dress making, kitchen gardening, 
shoe making, plumbing, child psychology, and 
family rights. 



muniiies enhances young children's 
development, as well as helping to 
compensate for the lack of resources 
from governments and other external 
agencies. By working together in 
partnership, governments and local 
communities can ensure that minimal 
standards of quality are achieved. 

Balancing the need for quality with 
the need for affordability is a difficult 
equation. Assessing how much an 
ECCD programme costs is not a 
simple task due to its multiple effects 
and multiple beneficiaries. The 
question of who pays and how much 
is a reasonable price to pay is often at 
the root of all policy debates about 
ECCD programmes. In India (see 
page 26), for example, finding an 
equitable way of dividing the costs 
among all the beneficiaries is a major 
concern for organisations advocating 
for more and better child care. 

Cost effectiveness studies rarely show 
unequivocally that one social 
programme is more efficient than 
another." What is being seen as an 
effective option is the combining of a 
number of elements that affect 
development: health, nutrition, child 
development, education, sanitation, 
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India: putting early childhood on the 
national agenda In India, there arc 5b million 
ihihlvcn under sty \cars oj age whose mothers 
'»ii\r 'o *M»rb '"■! shcrr simmil. Mcmv 'of fhr 
ihddicn ^o ro u<iW?/)/(/ct\s null their mothers, on 
lonstnuaon sues, i/mmics. mints - riot f best 
places lor ihiidien. I'he i iiinv f<r ttinmn's 
Development Studies in Sew Delhi is 
rccmiimiHMi; ci iu*hvoi/c of .30 orgumsuuons 
cciffc-ci FORCEi /m- Chihhen. FORCES - the 
iarum lor Creche and Child Care Services - is 
about od\oah\ and campaigning, not service 
provision. Its aim is to put child care and early 
ediuation on the national agenda. Because ihild 
care is not seen as a major issue in the country, 
f'ORCIiS lm.s launched a national campaign 
about the importance of having good quality 
(/nit/ i aie available. This is reinforced by state 
level activities and the aim is to reach policy 
makers at ull le\ei\. 

Discussions with the Ministry of Labour and 
Depaitment of Women and Child Development 
have looked at urns of rationalising the kinds of 
day tare that tan be available, such as having a 
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Where an ECCD programme includes toder great pressure a^5 sirains in 

heaiith and nutrition componv nts, the ^ their da^^sfeug^es ^^^j 
children will gain through their 

enhanced capacities and so will To lower* costs, somerpfogrammes 

society. Where the programme can charge fees ; to parents. But this 

affect the overail environment in 'lowerin^;^ cbsB^applies only to the 

terms of water, sanitation'and general other pa^dj^tts ^ , (usttally public 

hygienic conditions '^Wt < whole authoriti^A^S^enl'v^ charging 

community will benefit. And if fees is that this may exclude the most 

economic conditions can also be diwdvanuged cMaren because their 

addressed, for example, by tue . ^rentx : ^owinot afford to pay. 

introduction of income-generating HoWvtr; many programmes believe 
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community-based or neighbourhood creche in an 
industrial zone rather than just leaving it to one 
particular workplace or employer. This has led 
*| to a recognition that enabling legislation to set 
fj quality standards is essential Discussion has 
also focused on who is going to pay for improved 
child care ser\'iccs. Should there be a levy or tax 
on employers, will the workers pay a small 
""!£..* amount, or is it going to be entirelv funded bv 
the state? 



litt/kKni on the national agenda 
[CCE on the national agenda 
:w foundation Newsletter, 
&8. Oct. 1992, pp. 19-20 
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ftl^Expcndimr c cfcqic ta In the USA, the Children's Defense Fund contrasts thfe 
^r'2lo^aat ■fehwfevestment in early childhpodjj^BtefcjjMjcdiat 



■ activities to help wit^^;em«!ofiaT^ % 

**'.'. " ; '*V' f *fVk<*" *i * ^ care 

- and ; cognitite prob^mt; jekp^nctd . \ * * 

by children- aged : '^.7»J^I^ Jovites 1 1 f< 

parents to contribute, their .expert- -*\ 

ences to the' programme, and also 

r . ■ 

encourages them xq sefup groups to 
run home-based activities:.^ In 
Thailand, a theatre group has 
developed an innovative approach to 
reaching disadvantaged families with 
basic health and development 
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El Salvador: helping mothers and 
children Bv seven in the morning, the market 
of ^ovapango - ti densely populated area to the 
fsf «m *lv ciMimrvs capital . < an Salvador - is 
!vi»innin«; to bustle with activity. One of those 
.(divines is a dav care t on re in the market that 
idlers' fi»r the ihddren ot the many young single . 
mot/ins who operate stalls selling jood they 
have prepared or bought from a larger market 
earlier in ihc dav. Before the day care centre was 
set up in f 9 C >0. the mothers had no choice but to 
keep their small children with them throughout 
the long da\ which usually does not end before 
:\ve in the afternoon. The streets of the busy 
market are no place for children to be left to 
ucduier In thanselves. 

Although the mothers cam very little, usually no 
more than 10 to 15 Colon per day, they each 
iontrihute one Colon a week to the centre and 
are in\ol\ed in its work. They visit during the 
daw attend parents' meetings each month and 
have a lull-dav training session on child 
nutrition, health and development even six 
months. The programme has also started to 




TTtt long-term value of preschool experience depend* hot only on the 
quality of that experience, but on its being sustained both by those 
responsible for. thV child . outside his or her prtMSctidol group and 
subsequently . by those who take over responsibility for his or her 
education/. n-j..' 1 " . . \ .-. ■ • /-£\VM5*V -. - " ; 
Joyce Watt, Sehio'r lecturer in Education, University of Attain, Scotland. 
Evaluation in Action: acase study of an under-fivea.can^ln Scotland, The 
cjague, Bernard van- leer Foundation, 1988, p. 92 . 



There is little choice about whether 
to support early childhood develop- 
ment. There is no question that a 
child's first years are the most 
important in the life of a human 
being; or that attention in the early 
years brings benefits for the children 
themselves, for their families, and for 
society as a whole. The choices are 
about approaches and strategies to 
enhance children's early develop- 
ment. The differences depend on the 
setting, audience, resources, and the 
reality of the daily life of children, 
families, and communities. 

Acknowledging children's needs: 

At least 71 million children under the 
age of 6 are enroled in some form of 
programme, according to a UNESCO 
survey of 88 countries. 16 In almost 
every country, this provision is for 



children between the ages of 3 and 6. 
UNESCO estimated that in 1988 
there was a global gross pre-pnmary 
enrolment rate of just under 30 per 
cent. This varied from an average of 
about 5 per cent in Sub-Saharan 
Africa to more than 07 per .cent in 
Europe." This means that at least two 
^ut of every three children are cared 
for during all their pre-school years 
in the home or through an informal 
family or neighbourhood arrange- 
ment. During the first three years, 
virtually all care for children is 
provided by parents and family. 

Making adequate choices: 

In virtually every country, there is no 
single solution, no national pro- 
gramme that can be applied everywhere. 
Children's developmental needs var/ 
as they grow; the places where those 
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needs can be met also change over 
time. Planners may need to look for a 
combination of approaches that 
satisfy the varying needs of children, 
their parents and the communities in 
which they live. 

Strategies that are most likely to be 
effective are those that build on what 
already exists; that involve parents 
and communities and enable them to 
take responsibility for their own 
futures and that of their children; 
that are rooted in local culture and 
traditions; that understand the 
central role of women and support 
. them in their many tasks; that 
recognise the .need for a holistic 
approach; and that ensure appro- 
priate settings for the overall healthy 
development of young children. 

There are many approaches that can 
be used: working directly with 
parents and caregivers; training peers 
as para-professional workers; target- 
ting older children and adolescents; 
using the community as a place of 
learning; assisting the development of 
community groups; using media such 
as radio or street theatre to transmit 
information and for advocacy; 
ensuring there are adequate and 
effective means of training, suppor- 
ting and supervising ECCD workers; 
developing effective materials; en- 
listing local and national groups of 
business people and professionals to 
support ECCD. 

A variety of types of day care and 
child care facilities arc possible: based 
in the home, linked to health centres 
or primary schools, part of a 



community centre, or purpose-built 
pre-schools. But support for parents 
and caregivers does not have to be 
through centres: home visiting and 
parent education programmes can be 
equally effective. 

Developing policy for children's 
welfare 

Training, legislation and economic 
incentives for employers are some of 
the supportive measures that can be 
used to ensure that programmes are 
carried out^ that standards are high 
and that costs are spread among all 
the beneficianes. 



provide training in business management and 
financial administration for the mothers. 
The children are cared for by educadores, women 
who have completed school and who undergo a 
continuous staff development programme to help 
them work with the children and their families. 
The success of the initial centre has led to 
similar centres being established in other 
markets. 



ECCD interventions do not neces- 
sarily have to be expensive: quality is 
about the relationships the children 
have with their caregivers and the 
surrounding environment. The ques- 
tion is affordability in the local 
context and looking for ways of 
combining approaches to make the 
most effective use of resources, both 
human and financial. 



Above all, child development is both 
a parental and a social responsibility. 
The basic values and culture that are 
transmitted to young children reflect 
the family and the community into 
which they are born. Listening to 
what family and community mem- 
bers want is the first step in helping 
them to play a major role in finding 
acceptable and affordable solutions. 



Source El Salvador: helping molhers and children: 
TA Salvodor. children m markets 
in Bernard van Leer Foundation Newsletter, 

No. 64. Oct. 1991, p. 16 
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Thailand: learning is made fun In the teachers. The team also i ours remote rural areas 



e\ening darkness {he \oices of stores of excited of Thailand where aeccss to public scniccs is 

children jail to a hush. The mrtain opens slowly limited. For this, it uses a mobile theatre kit 

■ i •••well a w*>man /vim; Jn a suiinn of tontaining a minimum of prow Kits aic also 

huge flies. .\s the woman angnly shouts and axailablc to teachers and social workers 

swipes at the dies, the ihildrcn shriek with interested in teaching through the arts. The 

laughter delighted at. hei antics. Behind (his perjonnanccs convey information about social 

eomedx is a serious message about hygiene and development, education, environmental issues. 

jwvenuiMc ch.sea.st*. Hie children are learning, child care and development, communications 

and learning is made fun. t his is a simple and health, 
makeshift puppet theatre, and the performance is 
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held in um empty space. 

Hirer / hiitUuul: lainimjj is made fun: 

Outdoors. ill a Bangkok Killul: thc AM " nd Culutml l° r Development 
1 in Bernard van Leer Foundation Newsletter, 



slum. The audience 
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drawn from the children and parents from the 
surrounding area. The theatre group is called 
Maya, w-hich means illusion in Thai. The main 
aim (>/ ihe group is to bring about social 
ile\eJc>ji»ienf (hr<>ngh art. dtunui cind other forms 
■i c\oicssion /?i \la\a stancd the 'theatre- 
in-education lampaign m the Bangkok slums 
performing in o\er 50 schools. T.ach year it has 
been able to add more schools and complements 
its work with training workshops jar the 
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